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WHAT IS A STILL SCHOOL? 


WE mean not merely still, but still and profitable. A school in 
which a death-like stillness reigns, is most likely to be a dull and 
spiritless school. Such a school is not a desirable one. It may 
suit the whims of some morbid teachers, or rather it may not offend 
or irritate their shattered and over-sensitive nerves ; but it cannot 
be a profitable school, for at least two reasons. In the first place, 
it is impossible for it to be a working school ; for, where there is 
activity in schoolroom work, there will be some audible signs of 
that activity. ‘Those signs may not and should not be boisterous, 
but they will nevertheless be perceptible. In the second place, this 
deathlike stillness can be secured only by an unnatural repression 
and cramping of the spirits of the pupils. Such a course com- 
pletely deadens the buoyancy and aspirations of the school, and will 
not allow even that genial cheerfulness which ought to be seen on 
the face of every pupil, and without which the teacher’s task in the 
schoolroom will be uphill work indeed. We are aware that by 
thus implying that there may be too great a degree of stillness in 
the schoolroom, we are in danger of eliciting a smile from many 
teachers, and perhaps of being accredited by them as advocates, if 
not of noisy schools, of at least a degree of looseness in the man- 
agement of the schoolroom, which is totally inconsistent with its 
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best success. Nevertheless, no such inference against us would be 
a fair one ; for we should be sorry to be thought second to any one 
in our idea of the importance and necessity of strict and even rigid 
discipline in the schoolroom. But we do not greatly fear misun- 
derstanding on this point, especially among those teachers who 
have had experience in their profession, and who are willing to ac- 
knowledge that they may have learned something by that experi- 
ence. 

Advocates of a “ painful stillness ” in the school generally miscon- 
ceive, or keep too much out of sight, the real object of school- 
room work. The grand aim of the instructor’s labors is teaching ; 
that of the pupils, learning, and developing their various powers. 
These are the main ends to be kept in view; they are the Alpha 
and the Omega; and a suitable, and reasonable degree of stillness is 
desirable and requisite only as,a means to the accomplishment of 
these ends. If stillness were an object, instead of a means, of our 
labors in school ; if the grand end were to secure the greatest pos- 
sible degree of stillness and of absolute quiet there, the case would 
be entirely different. Under such circumstances, the austere exec- 
utive traits of the grand marshal, or the eagle eye, and Jesuitical 
shrewdness of the detective policeman, rather than reasonable 
firmness, quiet dignity, and tact, would be the most desirable qual- 
ities in the teacher. Muffled door hinges, velvet carpets, cushion- 
ed chairs, straight jackets, and such like means would be almost, 
if not quite, absolutely necessary. Paregoric, Godfrey’s Cordial, 
and other opiates, would also be highly serviceable. Indeed, we do 
not see why some skill in mesmeric manipulation would not be 
very convenient to use in the case of those particularly restless. To 
some young teachers, whose ideas of duty are entirely erroneous, 
and to those nervous, dyspeptic, ill-tempered, and fidgety teachers, 
whose every movement and look cause their pupils to wince and 
lose hope ; to them, no doubt, such appliances would be acceptable. 
But, fortunately for the success of teachers and pupils, as well 
as for the comfort of both, they are not considered necessary. We 
would have all the fixtures of the schoolroom attractive, and adapt- 
ed to convenience, comfort, and health; nothing more. Carpets of 
some kind, in the aisles and areas, will render the movements of pu- 
pils, especially boys with heavy boots or shoes, somewhat less noisy. 
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On the score of dust, on the other hand, they are quite objection- 
able. ‘The use of slippers, by pupils, will also prevent some noise. 
But we very much question the propriety of requiring their use 
for the sake of saving noise; if pupils choose to use them as a mat- 
ter of comfort, or for any other preference, that is another thing, 
and is all very well. Boys who wear them in school will fail to 
acquire the habit of moving lightly when they are without them; a 
habit quite as valuable for the pupil, in after life, as the fact of 
saving a very slight and not objectionable noise in school. The 
young man who has learned, at home or at school, to walk across 
the floor of any room with a natural ease, and a reasonable degree 
of quiet, even though he may have heavy boots or clogs upon his 
feet, has acquired one of the accomplishments of a gentleman ; 
while he who has tripped about the schoolroom in slippers only, 
because he would not take the pajns to do it carefully with his 
boots on, or because his teacher’s nerves would not endure the 
experiment, will be sure to make more noise than any other person 
when he enters a church, or lecture room, or indeed anywhere, in 
afier life, when he is obliged to wear covering for his feet some- 
what heavier than his schoolroom slippers. 

Now such is the nature of the work in the schoolroom, that it 
would seem to be perfectly natural to expect that some slight signs 
of that work will be heard. Pupils must enter and leave the room ; 
they must pass from their seats to the recitation seat, or recitation 
room, and return ; books, papers, pencils, &c, must be taken from 
their desks, handled, used, and returned ; voung pupils will not, 
cannot, and ought not to sit long at a time without a slight change 
of posture. And will not these movements occasion some noise ? 
The most rational view we can take of the subject is, that some 
such noise is to be expected, that it is unavoidable, and therefore 
tolerable. A prudent endeavor to repress all noise that is unnec- 
essary, to teach pupils to use proper care, to be reasonably, but not 
fastidiously, circumspect in their movements, will, therefore, con- 
stitute the sum of the teacher’s duty in his efforts to secure stillness 
in the schoolroom. By aiming at more, by attempting to prevent 
that which is unavoidale, except at the expense of the proper school 
work, teachers will be sure to keep themselves in a fretful, unhap- 
py mood, and to communicate even a worse temper to their pupils, 
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thereby rendering themselves repulsive, their pupils unhappy, and 
school unattractive ; all of which greatly embarrass the teacher and 
hinder his success. 

We do not deny that almost perfect stillness may be secured in 
the schoolroom ; so much so, that the room shall be literally noise- 
less. But it is painful to witness. It is more depressing to a 
healthy mind than funereal stillness. It is not grief that weighs 
down the soul, but fear; fear of —offending fastidious nerves. 
We have sometimes visited such schools, and the effect upon us 
has been awful. We have looked in vain among the pupils of 
such schools for the signs of a love for their work, and of that 
healthy enjoyment which they have a right to receive in every 
well-ordered school where the proper spirit prevails. 

We have witnessed, however, unmistakable signs of joy, and es- 
pecially of relief, when the hous arrived which gave them the too- 
welcome release from the schoolroom. It is painful in the extreme 
to see to what a state of lifelessness schools can be reduced under 
such a state of things. It actually deadens and paralyzes every 
active faculty of the pupil. We once visited a school of at least 
threescore pupils, who, to all appearances, ought to have made a 
very cheerful, intelligent, and active school; yet, in a halfday’s 
close observation, we failed to discover more than two or three 
pupils who were able to rise superior to the feelings of torpor that 
brooded over the school. ‘Those pupils were of that elastic, buoy- 
ant temperament which is “irrepressible.” Such pupils will ex- 
hibit life as long as life lasts ; and, if well-disposed, as in their 
case, may not occasion much trouble. They will submit rather 
than rebel. If they are less amiable, an outbreak is certain. In 
this instance, they plainly exhibited the painful and galling effects 
of an unreasonable attempt to crush or smother some of those qual- 
ities, which, if rightly directed, become most valuable in every 
well-balanced character. With these exceptions, there were no 
signs of real life or activity in the school. The pupils seemed to 
have no interest in their studies, and there was no cordial feeling 
between teacher and pupil; but, on the other hand, a kind of 
mutual repulsion. ‘The attitude of the teacher was threatening ; 
that of the pupil cringing. Indeed, the pupils seemed to be so 
crushed and indifferent that they had not enough of agressive ac- 
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tivity to indulge in mischief. Unbroken repose expresses the con- 
dition of the school. 

Now, the teacher of this school had the literary ability to do 
justice to it; but he needed a little keen insight into human nature, 
and a little good common sense, without which the most brilliant 
talents generally make splendid failures. This teacher’s school, in 
which he had been less than six weeks, was spoken of, by himself, 
and by some others, as a model, because there was no noise there ; 
yet, before the school had been in session three months, it was sus- 
pended by the committee, in obedience to their own conviction of 
duty, and the urgent appeals of the community. This step was 
unaccountable to the teacher ; not so, however, to others. <A visit 
to the same school, a few months later, when it had come under 
the influence of a different and a live teacher, found it in a most 
successful condition. ‘The pleasant faces of the pupils, the activity 
of the school, and the general effort that seemed to be made to see 
who should do the most work in the best manner, all seemed to 
demonstrate pretty clearly that the previous failure of the school 
could not be charged wholly to the pupils. 

It is a great mistake to attempt too much in school discipline, 
especially in that part of the discipline, which has for its object 
the quiet of the schoolroom. It isa mistake equally great and 
perilous, we readily admit, not to attempt enough; but those 
who attempt unreasonably-extreme measures, will do so at the 
expense of all healthy progress in real schoolwork. The result 
of a persistence in such a course will pretty surely be one of 
two kinds. One we have mentioned above, where the school is, 
to all intents and purposes, a dead school. The other is that 
where pupils of a desperate character are found, and who rebel 
against such a course as naturally as reiction follows action. 
This brings on those unfortunate collisions between teacher and 
pupils, in which the pupils feel that all the wrong is not on 
their side. In this respect, they often have, to a considerable 
extent, the sympathy of the community. Children and youth are 
reasonable creatures, and reasonable measures for their manage- 
ment are, in every respect, the best. Of all persons, it seems to us, 
teachers most need prudence and good judgment. 

We are in favor of still schools. Order and quiet in the school- 
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room should, first, and at all times, be insisted upon and main- 
tained. When pupils enter a school with a slam of the door, and 
pass to their seats with a clatter and noise like that of a moving 
caravan ; when all their movements about the room are of a like 
character ; when, in study hours, the movement of feet reminds 
one of the applause of a political meeting ; when books, slates, 
and other articles, are frequently falling upon the floor ; and when 
studying is done by an audible movement of the lips, we do nor 
call that school a still one. 

But, when all the movements of pupils in and about the room 
are made with an evident effort to avoid all unnecessary noise, 

though slight sounds of footsteps may still be heard ; when study 
is comparatively silent, and all movable articles used by the pupils 
are handled in a manner that shows care on their part, and an 
absence of heedlessness ; when the only noise heard in the room is 
the generally-conceded necessary noise of work, — like the hum of 
the beehive, — we call that a still school — still enough. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SCHOOL. 


THERE are two very important points relating to history as a 
branch of study in schools, in reference to which there is a great 
diversity of opinion. The first question at issue is, whether it is 
legitimately a branch of school study. In regard to the import- 
ance or desirableness of a knowledge of history, we suppose there 
is but one opinion. Although that branch may rank higher in 
importance, in the estimation of some than in that of others; still 
no one doubts or questions its importance. 

But there are those who maintain that history is a subject of 
such vast breadth, that, in the multitude of studies in school, the 
greatest posssible amount of time that can be devoted to it, is so 
entirely insufficient to make even a beginning of the study, that it 
is almost farcical to call such attempts the study of history. It is 
also contended that history is so much better adapted to private 
reading, that a better knowledge of it can be obtained in that way. 
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The second point of difference respects the manner in which the 
study shall be pursued. On the first point, we shall aim to be 
brief ; and our idea of the necessary brevity of an article for the 
Massachusetts Teacher will not allow us to be lengthy on the 
second. 

If a knowledge of history, including biography, which is a kind 
of history, is an essential branch of education— if it is necessary 
to give the youthful student a proper insight into the working of 
the human mind, and of human action, and thereby develope his 
powers by that most important of all studies, the study of man- 
kind, if it is important that he shall early learn to view himself in 
the great and truthful mirror of the past, and to establish his prin- 
ciples, and shape his conduct by a careful study of living examples 
— if such is a correct view of the question, and we do not see how 
it can be otherwise, then it must be conceded that history is fairly 
entitled toa place in the school-room ; and that any course of 
study which omits it is so far defective. 

That history is a very full and extensive branch of study, and 
that much time is necessary to acquire even a limited knowledge 
of it, is very true; but the same is equally true of many other 
branches which we attempt to teach, and which no teacher, who has 
any desire to continue in his profession, would dare propose to 
omit for “‘ want of time.” We devote several years, more or less, 
to the study of English Grammar and Rhetoric ; yet who that has 
thus spent years in this study does not feel that itis a branch so vast, 
and one with so many ramifications, that but little more than an 
outline of the study is ever reached. 

Do those who have pursued mathematics, from Colburn’s Arith- 
metic up through Algebra, Geometry, the Calculus, and even the 
Principia, think they have mastered the subject? Or do they not 
rather feel that they have just entered the portals of a temple 
whose vastness and grandeur are just beginning to break upon 
their view? It may, in truth, be said, that all our studies — 
school studies — are vast and extensive. But we must select the 
most important of them, and divide our time among them as best 
we can, taking into account their relative importance, and the 
amount of time at our command. The whole period of school 
time is, indeed, insufficient to master them fully; but, if there is a good 
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beginning, if a foundation is properly laid, every well trained and 
growing mind will, in after life, add to his knowledge of those 
branches in the ordinary pursuits of business, by observation, read- 
ing, and private study. 

The objection, so called, that history is so well adapted to pri- 
vate reading, and does actually constitute so large a part of 
the reading of the old and young, is, in reality, in connexion with 
its extent and importance, a good and sufficient reason why it 
should become a study in the school-room. No person can read 
all history. Some portions are vastly more important than others. 
Now, as the reading of history cannot well be deferred until the 
judgment is sufficiently mature to discriminate between what is 
and what is not best to be read ; and as the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of history must depend quite as much upon the manner in 
which it is read or studied, as upon the amount read, it becomes 
evidently a matter of the highest importance, that every youth 
should receive some special aid and instruction in reference to 
these two important points: What history to study: and How to 
study it. This brings history into the school-room as a branch of 
study. 

We shall take it for granted, that every person qualified to enter 
the school-room, as a teacher of history, will be able, if called upon 
to decide, to give pupils or classes judicious advice as to what por- 
tions of history are most suitable to be taken up in the first stages 
of the study. ‘The reason usually assigned for first studying the 
history of our own country, and of the countries most nearly allied 
to it, in language, business, or kin, is at best but a partial one. 
Another reason of equal, and perhaps greater, importance is, that 
such history is mostinteresting to the young ; for, when children once 
become intensely interested in a study, they are in a fair way to give it 
sufficient attention to appreciate its importance fully, and to derive 
that benefit from it which is the object of its pursuit. 

Dismissing this branch of our subject without farther remark, 
let us suppose we have a class in United States History — such a 
class as is met with every day in our Grammar, District, and High 
Schools —a class, most of whom have studied history but little or 
none, and whose reading in history cannot, of course, be expected 
to have been extensive. Now our school histories, like other text- 
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books, vary much in size — we have them ‘‘ complete ” in a hundred 
pages, while some authors are so modest as to call their volume of 
four or five hundred pages simply an “outline.” But, whether 
the text-book is small or great, we shall not dwell equally upon 
all portions of it. There will be events occupying, in the narra- 
tive, only a few pages or chapters, upon which we must dwell with 
much minuteness for days and weeks ; while other portions of equal 
extent will occupy our attention, perhaps, only for a single recita- 
tion. This will be necessary for two reasons. In the first place, 
there are portions of history, whose relative importance, compared 
with other portions, is so great as to fully justify this unequal allot- 
ment of time. ‘To pass rapidly and superficially over the narrative 
of some events would be manifestly unwise; and it would be 
equally so to devote any considerable time to such portions as are 
of little interest or importance. In the next place, the object of 
studying history in school is not so much to amass facts, as to learn 
how to investigate and to read history. For this purpose, we 
must occasionally select an event or topic, and dwell upon it fora 
length of time, and with a degree of minuteness, that shall allow 
the subject to be seen in every possible point of view. Collateral 
aid of every kind must be called in, until the historical picture 
shall stand out before the mind’s eye like a panoramic view, dis- 
tinct and complete, not only in outline, but also in the minutest 
particular. Let us, in imagination, go into the school room with 
an example. 

As stated above, we have a class in United States History. 
Subject — The Battle of Bunker Hill. We select this topic for no 
other reason than that it occurs to us at this moment of writing. The 
class are presumed to have had the subject, or enough of it fora 
lesson, previously assigned, with some particular directions given 
at the time in regard to the use of their geographies, and other 
books of reference. They also understand that the topic is to be 
exhausted before they leave it. Now let the questions put to the 
class be so varied and multiplied, that all possible information in 
regard to the event, and the participators therein, shall be obtained 
and used. The teacher should avoid, if possible, using any ques- 
tions there may be in the text-book, or, at least, the phraseology 
there used. It is an excellent plan to prepare, before meeting your 
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class, a list of outline questions. This will serve as a guide in the 
recitation, and will help suggest more at that time. The form of ques- 
tions will of course vary with different individuals. Let them be 
short, and so worded as to make the pupil think before an answer is 
attempted. ‘They should not, however, be studied questions, or 
those that leave the least shadow of doubt upon the pupil’s mind 
as to what is required in the answer. ‘Teachers often err in cloth- 
ing their questions in language too abstruse. They should be as 
simple as the language of a child. We may now proceed to ques- 
tion the class somewhat after the following style: 

Where is Bunker Hill? After an answer has been given to 
this question, and corrected by the class according to the best of 
their information, let the teacher draw upon the black-board, in 
outline only, a plan of Charlestown, with the adjoining towns of 
Boston and Cambridge, and the streams and bodies of water adja- 
cent. ‘The teacher will find reliable aid, for this purpose, in such 
works as Bancroft’s History, Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, and 
other kindred works. This outline plan is to be filled up subsequent- 
ly by designating particular localities and movements, as they are 
mentioned in the course of the narrative. When did the battle take 
place? When, where, and by whom, was the first preparation for 
its made? Where were the British troops stationed at this time? 
Where the Americans? How many troops had the Americans ? 
How many officers? Their names? What do you know of them 
previous to this battle? Were they trained and accustomed to 
war? From what towns did the Massachusetts troops come? Did 
they engage in this battle merely because they were hired and 
paid for it, or for other reasons? and what were those reasons ? 
Were they clad in uniform? Ask similar questions in regard to 
the British troops and officers, so far as they will apply. Differ- 
ence between a Captain, Colonel, Major, and General? When 
and why did the Americans commence fortifying Bunker Hill? 
What were the first movements of the British ? Of the Americans ? 
When, and on what part of the Hill, did the battle proper begin ? 
Who fired first? How near were the two parties? How long 
did the engagement last? How many times did each army advance 
in the attack? Let the particulars of every movement be given. 
Was either party driven from the field? Who, of the American 
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officers, was killed? At what time in the engagement? By whose 
order was Charlestown burnt? Object of it? How large a place was 
it at that time? Any vessels engaged on either side? Difference 
between a corvette, a frigate, and a man of war? Result of the 
battle? Which party was really victorious? Number killed, 
wounded, and missing, on each side? Are any persons now living 
who took part in the battle? Give an account of any monument 
or statues in memory of this event, or of its heroes. 

The remark of Watts, that Geography and Chronology are the 
eyes of history, should be borne constantly in mind; and that 
when they are neglected, the historical student is groping his way 
in darkness. The location of events should be learned in connex- 
ion with those events, that it may be associated with them, and 
thus be retained in the mind. In the matter of dates, a few only 
of the most important should be learned at first; but they should 
be thorougly learned and ineffaceably stamped upon the memory. 
Those of less importance will afterwards easily take their places 
among the leading landmarks. 

We have given the above skeleton of questions, for the purpose 
of showing the beginner how he may multiply his original inter- 
rogatories, and vary them from the stereotyped form which he may 
find in his text book. The list is not given as a complete one, but 
as a bare outline only. In our own practice, we should increase 
the number five fold, at least. Indeed we think we hare, at times, 
used more than ten times the number here given. If the teacher 
will pursue this outline, expanding it to the extent of his ingenu- 
ity and resources, repeating, reviewing, and dwelling upon partic- 
ulars, and generalizing, he will find a wonderful degree of interest 
awakened on the part of his class. Their perception of the whole 
subject matter of study, will, at every recitation, become clearer, 
and soon a lifelike picture will be formed, that will never fade from 
their minds. The mere mention of the subject of Bunker Hill 
will instantly bring this panoramic view before them, with a vivid- 
ness that has almost the truthfulness of reality. After dwelling 
upon all the particulars of the topic, it will be a useful exercise to 
call upon pupils in turn to give, in their own language, a consecu- 
tive account of the whole battle, with all the particulars that can be 
called to mind, allowing other pupils to add any other particulars 
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that may have been omitted by the narrator. This practice has a 
wonderful effect in waking up sluggish minds, and making them 
ready and independent. Were we to select the battle of Lexing- 
ton, or the settlement of Plymouth, or of Jamestown, or any other 
topic, we should of course vary the questions according to the na- 
ture of the subject ; but we should be none the less minute or par- 
ticular in our investigations. It may be objected, that this method 
is slow, very slow, and that it would be impossible to carry it 
through the whole study. Its slowness is its greatest recommend- 
ation ; for it allows an impression to be made upon the mind that 
is clear, distinct, and lifelike —and one that will be lasting and 
valuable. ‘The practice of “rushing” through history, or any 
other study, is positively injurious. The mind is hurried through 
such an infinite number and variety of events that its impressions 
received, are very much like those made upon the eye by stationary 
objects when we are whirled past them in the cars at lightning 
speed. Nothing can be discerned clearly ; but everything is min- 
gled in indescribable confusion. A little well done, is far prefera- 
ble to a greater amount imperfectly acquired, or passed over super- 
ficially. 

It is not expected that the same minute investigation can be ap- 
plied to the whole history of any country, in the schoolroom. All 
history cannot be fully learned there by any method. We profess to 
give learners models by which they shall conduct their historical 
studies and reading. Ifa pupil who has studied the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill somewhat after the method hinted above, is required to 
read or study the account of any other battle, he will of his own 
accord apply the same method of careful examination, and rigid 
inquiry, which he has thus learned, and the results will be equally 
gratifying and profitable. If we can thus furnish the minds of our 
pupils with a few vivid historical pictures that shall allure them 
on in this attractive study ; if we can teach them how to read and 
to study, in the most profitable manner, the annals of the past, the 
great book of “ philosophy teaching by example ;” if we can do 
this in the schoolroom, we shall accomplish a great work. In the 
hands of a judicious teacher, we think our plan will be successful 
in the attainment of such a result. 
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THE TEACHER’S SUCCESS DEPENDENT UPON HIS 
SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Tue teacher’s work is one of momentous consequence. It is, 
perhaps, natural that a person in almost any occupation should 
think highly of that occupation and its consequences; and it is 
somewhat noticeable that people are very much given to magnify- 
ing their own calling. We would not claim any unmerited impor- 
tance for our own vocation ; yet, we venture to assert that every 
reasonable person will agree with us that there is no profession 
where interests of greater importance and moment are entrusted to 
a single individual, than those committed to the teacher. The su- 
perintendence of a railway, or manufacturing establishment, or the 
command of a vessel, may impose great responsibility, but, how 
infinitely greater is the charge of him who is to guide and mould 
young minds in their plastic, formative state, and whose influence, 
for good or for evil, upon their minds is to affect not only their 
destiny, but, indirectly, and through them, the whole community, 
and, perhaps, the world! 

If there is justice and humanity in the laws which make the en- 
gineer of a railway train, or the pilot of a steamship to whose keep- 
ing are entrusted life and treasure, rigidly responsible for neglect 
of duty, and for carelessness ; is there not a weighty responsibility 
resting upon those teachers by whose neglect and injudicious train- 
ing thousands of youthful minds may be wrongly biased, jeopard- 
izing their dearest and most vital interests for all time and for eter- 
nity ? 

Now, no teacher but one who feels this vast responsibility is suit- 
able to be entrusted with the training of the young. A teacher 
who is in earnest, whose whole soul is in his work, and whose 
interest in his labors is such as to lead him to look at all their con- 
sequences, near and remote, is the person who will have some just 
appreciation of the magnitude of his labors, and of his responsibil- 
ity ; and most surely this appreciation will awaken in him a sense 
of duty and fidelity that will lead him on to careful, faithful action. 

“T teach for the pay,” says one, ‘‘and am not troubled about 
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the consequences.” ‘“ And I,” says another, “ teach because I can 
do nothing else, and I let the consequences take care of them- 
selves.” We do not envy the happiness of such ; for whoever is 
deficient in fidelity will find himself laboring with but little satis- 
faction to himself, and much less to others. His position is one 
every way uncomfortable. He is haunted and goaded by the ghost 
of duty neglected, or ill performed and he has not to sustain and 
encourage him the inward satisfaction, the self-approbation of him 
who is conscious of having acted well his part, and of having done 
his whole duty. It is not surprising that such teachers often leave 
the profession disheartened and sometimes disgusted. The worst of 
it is, this latter feeling is sometimes reciprocated by the public. 

A teacher not conscious of fidelity in himself, will be suspicious 
of others ; and a jealous, suspicious temper is the most unfortunate 
frame of mind in which a teacher can enter a school. On the other 
hand, he who is inwardly conscious of fidelity, and who is ever 
found in the path of duty, will have that generous confidence ~ 
which, in the schoolroom, will do more than the strong arm of his 
authority towards bringing his pupils intoa frame of mind, that 
will make each feel that personal interest in the school, and that 
sensitive regard for its good reputation, that shall lead him to con- 
tribute his utmost for its honorable progress and welfare. This 
hearty, earnest codperation of the pupils is, to the teacher, invalua- 
ble ; to his highest success, it is indispensable. It is not too much 
to say, that a teacher’s sense of his responsibility, and his correspond- 
ing action; or, in other words, his fidelity, becomes the measure of 
his success. 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


BY REV. WM. A. GOOD. 


Wuart ought to be aimed at, and what should be taught, in our 
primary schools? The great object is, in them, to lay a broad and 
deep foundation for that thorough and high culture, which the 
nature of our institutions, and the wants of our social position, 
demand. If not laid here, its accomplishment afterwards will be 
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difficult. To effect this, the powers of the mind must, in the first 
instance, be properly awakened and methodically called into action. 
Whatever systems of mental philosophy are adopted, whether of 
Locke, or Berkeley, or Hegel, it is admitted that nearly all the 
instruction of young children is imparted, mediately, through the 
semi-mental senses of the eye and the ear. The exercise and cul- 
tivation of these senses should, therefore, be the first object, and 
they should be regarded as the primary mediums of communicating 
with the mind. Under the present system, much of the precious 
time of the child is really wasted in the dull repetition, the hum- 
drum of A,B,C. Not only months, but sometimes several school- 
terms, are spent in this exercise, which brings no pleasure to the 
pupil, nor strengthens any mental power, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a feeble exercise of the memory. 

Undoubtedly, the first course of instruction in a primary school 
should consist in object lessons, as has long been practised in the 
best schools in Europe. By this means, the pupil is so much en- 


‘livened that the impressions upon his mind continue vivid for 


years. His mind is agreeably exercised and informed, instead of 
being stupefied ; and, instead of remaining dormant, it is invigo- 
rated and developed. The child is thus exercised, and pleasantly 
exercised, upon such objects and things as readily present them- 
selves, and in observing their forms and qualities. ‘Thus, by sep- 
arating and distinguishing the parts, the pupil is trained to observe 
forms, and to recognize distinctly and accurately. Next, he should 
be exercised on colors, and trained to distinguish them in their 
various combinations ; and then to analyze and separate qualities 
from their substances. 

It may not be expedient to pursue this any length of time exclu- 
sively. This might be objectionable. But it ought to be contin- 
ued during the whole primary course though the committing of 
the alphabet, in connection with it, may be desirable to many. 

The next series of exercises consists in the use of the slate. 
Linear drawing belongs to the primary school, at least so far as its 
elements are concerned. The drawing of a straight line, — now 
horizontal, then perpendicular, then again oblique, —the division 
of a straight line into two, three, or four parts, by sight, without 
measuring, —the drawing of curves and even circles are not so 
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readily executed without training. But, with proper training, 
small children will execute them with wonderful accuracy. Math- 
ematical figures, without technical terms, may be formed, and the 
elements of that science taught. It can also be successfully applied 
to teaching the alphabet. By arranging the letters into certain 
classes, according to certain elementary books, children will learn, 
in a few lessons, to draw them, and when they can draw them, and 
know their names, they will not forget them. This is on the sys- 
tem of “reproducing.” By this method, both the eye and the 
hand are practised. 

The other semi-mental sense is the ear, and is equally susceptible 
of culture. It is undoubtedly a great means by which to conduct 
the educational process, as well as the source of the purest individ- 
ual enjoyment. Language develops itself early in a child. With- 
out the sense of hearing, spoken language cannot be cultivated. 
All culture is in proportion to the development of language. The 
language a nation speaks indicates its degree of advancement. It 
is thus with achild. The first series of exercises, in reference to 
hearing, should aim at training the pupil to distinguish the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language, and to exercise, in connection 
with it, the vocal powers. ‘The language of a child may be greatly 
improved by instruction and practice in articulation and beauty of 
pronunciation, and more especially in its scope and comprehension. 
Pupils are susceptible of advancement beyond the expectations of 
parents and teachers. Oral composition, or speaking by repeating 
the teacher’s language, by conversation, and expressing their ideas 
upon common objects of life, is of great use. The reciprocal influ- 
ence of the cultivation of the mind and language, is much more 
than is attributed to it by the majority. Thus we shall have good 
readers, good speakers, and good scholars. 

Vocal music claims the attention of teachers in our public 
schools. As a simple exercise of the ear, in distinguishing the 
notes of the gamut, and in training the vocal organs to form those 
notes, it has its value. But vocal music should be cultivated in 
the schools, —in primary schools, — on account of its happy effect 
upon the minds and tempers of the pupils. Its social and harmo- 
nizing influence is acknowledged. As an illustration, the following 
may be adduced: A teacher instructed a large school, in a district 
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in Europe, too poor to furnish the necessary school books. By 
means of a large, black surface, he conducted his exercises orally. 
Though his mode of instruction was most interesting, it was also a 
severe tax on their young energies. When he observed that the 
pupils became fatigued by the exercises of the teaching, he would 
say, ‘Let us sing.” Its effect was electric, and prepared the 
pupils for the next lesson. 

The conclusion is, that the senses of sight and hearing, together 
with object lessons to teach children to think, and exercises in lan- 
guage, should be primarily and carefully trained; and, to effect 
this, pupils should be exercised in a progressive and philosophical 
manner, upon the common objects which surround and interest 


them. But to effect this, we need the best teachers in the primary 
schools. 


INDEPENDENT TEACHERS. 


In speaking of teachers as independent, we do not apply that 
term to their bearing and deportment, but to their modes of teach- 
ing. An independent teacher is diametrically the opposite of the 
servile teacher, the mere copyist of other people’s ways and modes. 

At the very outset, the independent teacher sets his pupils to 
thinking, and throws them upon their own resources, and cultivates 
in them a habit of self-reliance. It is not his practice to do some- 
thing and then call upon them to act the part of mere observers, or 
of servile imitators; but something within the reach of the pupil’s 
capacity is required to be done. ‘Text books and rules are used as 
means only. Not results only, but processes and reasons, are re- 
quired, and explanations and modes of illustrating are varied and 
modified to suit the circumstances of the pupils, and to give zest 
and interest to the exercise. He performs no labor for the pupil 
which the latter can do for himself, and never gives a direct answer 
to a question when he, even with greater labor on his own part, 
can put the inquirer in the way of finding it out for himself. His 
instructions are suggestive, not dictatorial. He is not a mere 
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packhorse to carry his pupils up the hill of learning ; but, rather, a 
willing, intelligent, companionable guide, pointing out the way, — 
now and then, when needed, and giving a word of gentle encour- 
agement and cheer. 

Such teaching will very soon prepare the way for a healthy 
development of character. It brings out the capacities of the mind 
and the hidden energies of the soul, and increases and varies their 
modes of application to the various affairs and pursuits of life. It 
corrects the servility and dependence of one mind upon another, 
and throws back its workings upon itself. In its very nature, it is 
an awakener of thought. It arouses, stimulates, leads out, and 
guides, the growth of the mind. A teacher of this class, who is 
untrammelled in all his modes and thoughts, will soon find his 
pupils acquiring and practising the same habits. Such pupils 
very soon learn to depend more upon themselves, and less upon 
others, —a habit of mind which lies at the foundation of all suc- 
cessful culture. 

To the teacher, nothing is so wearying to the body and the mind 
as routine teaching. On the other hand, independent teaching will 
keep all the powers fresh and vigorous. 





THE TEACHER A WORKER. 


Tue teacher belongs, emphatically so, to the laboring classes. 
** No royal road to learning,” is an old proverb; yet not too old to 
be remembered by teachers and pupils in these days of improved 
educational facilities. Mental discipline, and solid useful acquisi- 
tions can be secured only by hard study. The advantages of all 
the improvements in text books, schoolhouses, apparatus, and new 
modes of teaching, are not that one iota of this hard study can be 
dispensed with, but that, with the same amount of labor as formerly, 
more may be accomplished. There is hard work to be done in 
the schoolroom ; work for the teacher, as well as for the pupil. 
No faithful teacher can perform well the duties of school, without 
severe labor. It often requires much effort on his part to make 
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others work ; and teachers themselves are not without need of some 
stimulus to exertion. Such is the nature of their labors, confined 
within the schoolroom, and travelling to some extent, day after 
day, in the same routine, with the mind and the nervous system 
unduly taxed, that their effect is to cause a reaction, and to induce 
a kind of sluggishness of mind and of body. When once a teacher 
is found losing his vivacity and activity, and settling down into a 
state of apathy and aversion to labor, there is a strong probability 
that he will become that seeming paradox, a lazy teacher; and 
especially will this be the more probable, if he has the advantage 
of several years’ experience, and a good arm chair., As the teacher, 
so the school. An indolent, indifferent teacher, has no right to 
complain if his school is dull and spiritless. Indolence is conta- 
gious, and a lazy teacher begets, on the part of the school, a most 
“‘ masterly inactivity.”’ Such schools can never be productive of 
any real progress in the appropriate business of a school; but they 
are all-powerful in deadening and stultifying the intellect. 

If the teacher would have a working school, let him set the ex- 
ample of activity and energy. The teacher whose whole soul glows 
with an interest in his school and its duties, is the teacher who 
will have a working school ; and he who would succeed in keep- 
ing his pupils employed in their appropriate duties, will have lit- 
tle occasion to complain of a refractory or unmanageable school ; 
for a busy, interested school is almost a self-governing institution. 
We teach our pupils the old Latin maxim, Inertia est vitium. Laz- 
iness is a crime. If we would have pupils feel the force of this 
maxim ; if we would impress upon their minds the important truth 
that the great law of the universe is energy and action, that it. is 
in labor alone that they find an appropriate field for the develop- 
ment of their powers; we must lead the way by our own daily 
example. 

We sometimes hear of people who leave other professions to 
adopt one less laborious ; and, for that purpose, engage in teaching. 
That a person may “ get along” in teaching with less labor than 
in some other professions, we have no doubt; but the faithful, con- 
scientious, hard-working teacher will find the inevitable tax upon 
his mental and bodily energies scarcely second to that of any other 
calling, Those who enter upon the business of teaching with the 
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expectation of passing a life of luxurious ease, will soon perceive 
the fatal error which has misguided them in the choice of their pro- 
fession. ‘The condition of success in teaching is, hard work. For 
this the teacher should be prepared before adopting it as a profes- 
sion, or before entering the schoolroom for even a brief period of 
time. 





AIM-TO BE A GROWING TEACHER. 


THERE is so much routine work in the teacher’s duties, that 
there is great danger that the effect may be to prevent improve- 
ment on the part of teachers themselves. ‘‘ Practice makes per- 
fect,” it is very true; yet a person may practise within a limited 
circle of duties ; and, although he may be perfect in that as far as 
he goes, still he will make no improvement beyond that circle, no 
advances beyond his daily routine, and will, of course, never meet 
the highest demands of his calling. The teacher must feel the 
necessity of exertion to secure improvement. He must exhibit an 
earnestness of purpose in his work, and must labor persistently 
with this object in view, and with a high standard of excellence 
before him, towards which his highest aims must be directed. 
Without a constantly increasing development of his abilities and 
strength, as a teacher, his success is most certainly problematical. 
The teacher who has been in the school-room ten years, and can 
teach no better now than he could at the commencement of that 
time, as is the case with some, has already been in the school 
ten years too long; and he who is at present satisfied with his 
attainments and skill in teaching, will be no better as a teacher ten 
years hence than he is to-day. He will be neither a growing nor 
a successful teacher. 

The teacher ought to improve by the very exercise of his daily 
duties. Docendo discimus, says the Latin proverb ; by teaching 
we learn. And, of all persons, the teacher ought to know the 
principles upon which it may be verified. A judicious use of the 
mind increases its power. But it must be done heartily, and with 
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a cheerful temper. At fashionable boarding schools, where young 
ladies are often required to walk a mile a day or so, for the sake of 
walking, it is well known such exercise is often injurious in- 
stead of beneficial, for the reason that it is frequently done 
reluctantly, and with spirits depressed at the idea of being com- 
pelled to go through with a mere form, in which the mind takes 
little or no interest. Not so when playful girls trundle their hoops 
along the streets, or trip across fields and brooks in pursuit of but- 
terflies and flowers. They bring back rosy cheeks, and bodies and 
minds invigorated and refreshed. 

So teachers, who have fallen into a humdrum, formal way of going 
through their duties, must break away from that stereotyped rou- 
tine, and, with a cheerful, enthusiastic spirit, make their labor one of 
delight, and they will soon find that, as teachers, they are daily 
growing. ‘The mind must be constantly on the alert for more 
light, and new sources of information. Scientific works, teach- 
ers’ journals, standard works upon education and teaching, and the 
lives and correspondence of distinguished educators should be read ; 
new text books must be examined, schools visited, and educational 
conventions attended, etc. It may be objected by some, that this 
can be done only at considerable expense of time and money. 
That is very true, although the expenditure in money need not be 
large. Furthermore, it will be time and money well invested, and 
sure to bring in good returns. No teacher who aims at success or 
usefulness, can really afford to be without these auxiliaries to his 
own improvement. To neglect them on account of trifling ex- 
pense, is the very poorest economy that can be practised. 

To the permanent teacher, there is but one alternative: To im- 
prove the mind, and grow in power, as a teacher ; or become dull 
by routine work, and lose power ; to improve or rust. 





Ir is much better to mend one fault in yourself, than to find a 
hundred in your neighbor. 


WueEn thou hast no observers, be afraid of thyself. 
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A DESIDERATUM. 


Amone the wants of schools that still remain unsupplied, none 
is more seriously felt than the lack of a complete Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Neither Webster nor Worcester has attempted to 
indicate the quality of the vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, 
embracing more than half the vowel sounds of the language. 
Every vowel that is sounded at all has obviously some quality ; 
and no pronouncing dictionary can have any claim to completeness 
if it fails to tell us what that sound is. In all the best schools of 
the country, pupils are required to spell words by sounds as well 
as by letters. Questions are constantly arising in respect to the 
sound of vowels in unaccented syllables, and the learner turns in 
vain to his dictionary for aid. ‘Teachers themselves are often in 
doubt on these points. 

The lexicographer finds it difficult to decide, in all cases, what 
the exact sound of the vowel is, and so casts off all responsibility, 
both in regard to those which are doubtful, and those which are 
not. This the teacher can not do. If the pupil is called upon to 
analyze the sounds of the word ability, he must give a definite 
quality to every vowel sound in the word. Shall he give to a the 
sound it has in fate, or that in far, or that in sat? Shall 7, in the 
third syllable, have the sound of e in mete, of i in sit, or of 7 in 
fine? And what is the sound of y in the last syllable? His dic- 
tionary is silent on all these points, and he resorts to his teacher, 
who is obliged to give some definite answer, or abandon the exer- 
cise. Both teachers and pupils need some authority to which they 
may refer in all cases of doubt. 

The same want is felt by singers, who are obliged to protract the 
vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, and must give them some 
distinct and positive quality. 

This demand for a more complete pronouncing dictionary is im- 
perative, and must, in some way, soon be met. In all the other 
requisites to completeness in a dictionary of the language, Amer- 
can lexicographers are confessedly in advance of the British; on 
the points to which I have referred, they fall far behind. While 
it is desirable that every sounded vowel should be distinctly 
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marked in a school dictionary, it is of still greater importance that 
no undue stress should be laid on unaccented syllables. 

An affected and vicious style of pronunciation has been gradu- 
ally gaining currency in schools during the last twenty years, 
which consists in giving to unaccented syllables a degree of dis- 
tinctness and force to which they are not entitled. Thus, in such 
words as commencement, assistant, the last syllable often receives at 
least twice the stress that legitimately belongs to it, apparently for 
the purpose of distinguishing the quality of the vowel sound, The 
best speakers never attempt to give the vowel e the same distinct- 
ness of sound in moment that it has in /ament, and it is highly im- 
portant that this forced and unnatural system of pronunciation 
should be banished from the school-room. No authority can be 
found for it, in either Worcester or Webster. On the contrary, 
Worcester distinctly marks all this class of sounds as obscure. 

If these vowels were all marked so as to indicate the quality of 
the sound only, there might be danger of increasing the evil of 
giving undue stress to unaccented syllables. ‘To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, each unaccented vowel might be so marked as to indicate 
both the quality of the sound, and the light stress to be given it. 
Whatever system of marking is adopted, let the dictionary show, 
in some way, that the unaccented vowels have a fixed and positive 
character, but that they are never to receive any increase of stress 
merely to show what that character or quality is; and, if errors 
still prevail, the fault will then rest with teachers and pupils, and 
not with lexicographers. W. H. WELLS. 


(Annual Report of Chicago Schools. ) 





SPARE MOMENTS. 


A LEAN, awkward boy came to the door of the principal of a cel- 
ebrated school, one morning, and asked to see him. ‘The servant 
eyed his mean clothes, and, thinking he looked more like a beggar 
than anything else, told him to go round to the kitchen. The boy 
did as he was bidden, and soon appeared at the back door. 

«‘T should like to see Mr. ,»’ said he. 
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“You want a breakfast, more like,” said the servant girl, “and 
I can give you that without troubling him.” 

‘* Thank you,” said the boy; “I should like to see Mr. , 
if he can see me.” 

“Some old clothes may be you want,” remarked the servant, 
again eying the boy’s patched clothes, “I guess he has none to 
spare — he gives away a sight.” And, without minding the boy’s 
request, the servant went about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. ’” again asked the boy, after finishing 
his bread and butter. 

“Well, he is in the library ; if he must be disturbed, he must. 
He does like to be alone sometimes,” said the girl in a peevish tone. 

She seemed to think it very foolish to take such a boy into her 
master’s presence. However, she wiped her hands, and bade him 
follow. 

Opening the library door, she said, “ Here’s. somebody who is 
dreadful anxious to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced himself, or how he opened 
his business; but I know that, after talking awhile, the principal 
put aside the volume he was studying, and took up some Greek 
books, and began to examine the new comer. The examination 
lasted for some time. Every question the principal asked the boy, 
was answered as readily as could be. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, “you do well,” 
looking at the boy from head to foot over his spectacles. ‘“ Why, 
my boy, where did you pick up so much?” 

“ In my spare moments,” answered the boy. 

Here was a poor, hard-working boy, with few opportunities for 
schooling, yet almost fitted for college by simply improving his 
spare moments. Truly are spare moments the “ gold dust of time.” 
How precious they should be! What account can you give of 
your spare moments? What can you show for them? Look and 
see. ‘This boy can tell you how much can be laid up by improving 
them ; and there are many very many other boys, I am afraid, in the 
jail, and in the house of correction, in the gambling house, in the 
tippling shop, who, if you were to ask them where they began 
their sinful courses, might answer, “in my spare moments.” 

Oh, be very careful how you spend your spare moments! The 
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tempter always hunts you out in small seasons like these ; when 
you are not busy, he gets into your hearts, if he possibly can, in 
just such gaps. There he hides himself, planning all sorts of mis- 
chief. ‘Take care of the spare moments !— Mrs. H. C. Knight. 


DruNKENNESS IN Evropz.—The late Rev. Theodore Parker, 
in one of his letters from Europe, published in the Liberator, says: 

“In Europe, you see many things which seem strange to an 
American. Take the use of wine. If I am right, the Europeans 
consume about 6,500,000,000 gallons of wine. In France, leave 
out of account the pasture land which is ploughed, and the forests, 
of the actual arable land, one-third is devoted to the culture of the 
grape! Yet there are immense districts where no wine can be 
raised at all. I see it stated that the government returns make it 
appear that the people of France drink 850,000,000 gallons of wine, 
and the calculation is that the amount is not much less than 
1,000,000,000! Yet I don’t believe, in the year 1859, there was 
so much drunkenness among the 39,000,000 people of France as 
among the 3,000,000 Yankees of New England! I have been 
four months at Rome ; there are wine shops everywhere ; I am out 
of doors from three to six hours a day, and I have never yet seen 
a man drunk ; now and then one is merry, never intoxicated. The 
Romans, Italians, French, etc., are quite temperate; they drink 
their weak wine with water, and, when they take liquors, it is only 
a little glassful at a time, (which does not make a spoonful.) I don’t 
believe there is a bar in all Italy where men step up and drink 
rum and water, gin and water, etc. Excessive drinking is not to 
the taste of the people. In the North of Europe, and even in 
Switzerland, it is not so. The English, without help from the 
Irish and Scotch, drink about 600 or 700,000,000 gallons of beer 
every year, not to speak of the wine, spirits, etc., they take to wash 
it down withal. There is drunkenness. So you find it in Scandina- 
via, in Holland, and North Germany. How do you think the 
Americans will settle the drink question? Certainly not by taking 
merely to water, tea, coffee, etc. We shall have more beer, per- 
haps return to the making of cider, and certainly plant vines where 
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they will grow. Drunkenness is such a monstrous and ghastly evil, 
I would do almost anything to get rid of it. But I sometimes 
think we have taken the wrong track. 1 am glad to see the license 
law introduced to the New York Legislature, and think it will do 
more good than our New England scheme of prohibition by force.” 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Mr. Eprror:—I noticed an example in the Teacher of January, 1859,* and 
was dissatisfied with the method given for performing such examples. I have 
waited thus long for some one to give a “better way;” but, as no one seems to 
notice it, I will send the following explanation, given to me by an “old teacher ” 
from the “Cape,” and a different version of the example, both of which I would 
ask you to give a place in the T'eacher. 

Amounts of one dollar for 8, 6, and 4 years. 
1.000000 — $1.477455 = .676839 +- 489.812339 « .676839 — 331.524 
1.000000 — $1.340096 — .746215 + 489.812339 & .746215 = 365.505 
$1.000000 — $1.215506 — .822702 +- 489.812339 «x 822702 — 402.971 
$1100.000000 — $2.245756 +- = 489.812339 +- #1100.000 


$331.524 & 1.477455 = $489.812 + Answer: $331,524 youngest’s share. 
$365.505 K 1.340096 — $489.812 +- $365.505 second’s - 
$402.971 & 1.215506 = $489,812 +- #402.971 eldest’s as 


VERSION 2p. — A man owes three notes, amounting to $1,100 payable in 8, 6, 
and 4 years, respectively ; the amount of the notes, at compound interest, to be 
equal at the time of payment. What is the face of each note ? 


Rue. — Find the present worth of one dollar for the several times ; make their 
sum the denominator, and each respectively a numerator ; these fractional parts of 
the given sum will be the value required. 


This method seems to be the true one, and obviates the necessity of using 
“inverse ratio,” which seems to be without good reason, especially to pupils of our 
common schools. There may be a slight error in the decimal, but I think there is 
none. 

Yours, for the benefit of the scholars of our common schools, 
CHARLES E. E. MOSHER. 


P. 8. —Furthermore, I give this explanation, as examples of this kind have 
been given to pupils, from time immemorial, as puzzles, and the method, as given 
by Mr. Robinson, used as the only one. 

*(A man dies, leaving an estate of $1100 to be divided among his three sons, aged respectively 13, 15, 
and 17 years, in such a manner that the share of each, placed at compound interest at 5 per cent., 


until he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, shall amount to the same sum. What is the share of 
each at the time of the father’s death?) 








Resident EGhitor’s Department. 





WE have been asked repeatedly why we do not call more frequently the atten- 
tion of our readers to the best articles, book notices, or advertisements published 
in our journal. We give the reasons in plain language. Every schoolmaster 
knows that the call “ Attention!” loses its efficacy upon children by being repeated 
too frequently. Adults, who are but “children of a larger growth,” do not form 
an exception. Again, our readers are, almost exclusively, teachers, —for our en- 
deavors to promote and elevate ‘‘ Home EpucatTIon ” have secured us hardly more 
than a hundred subscribers, Although teachers share the same wants in general, 
they seldom agree in particular or special cases. There have been, and always will 
be, differences of opinion, caused by education or disposition, sex or age, locality or 
taste; and an article prized highly by one is, perhaps, considered “trash” by 
another. No periodical, written for thousands, can supply all the wants of all its 
subscribers. Each reader claims for himself the privilege to read what he pleases, 
and to like what comes nearest to his conception of excellence, irrespective of edi- 
torial hints and suggestions. The third and last reason is the questionable pro- 
priety. Newspapers are read for temporary information or amusement, by persons 
of various occupations. Every department occupies a certain place in the paper, 
and, whenever the reader’s attention is called to an advertisement, the public knows 
the origin of the friendly call. Our publication is devoted to education exclusively, 
and every article admitted, is considered by its writer and the special editor, worthy 
of a careful perusal. To call the attention of our readers to some of such contri- 
butions would imply that we considered the other articles of less worth; besides, a 
short editorial item is more likely to be overlooked than an article filling a page or 
more. In our editorial department, we endeavor to give the “ best” we can offer. 
The best Intelligence given would often be “ better,” if some of our readers would 
furnish us occasionally with news from our State. The Book Notices contain the 
opinions of one who looks more at the design of a book than its cover; cares more 
about living thoughts than typographical errors; and tries to give, in a few outlines, 
the impressions produced in perusing it. The advertisements claim, and receive, 
a due share of attention, and prove to be useful to our readers as well as to those 
publishing houses which make them their medium. We know teachers who, by a 
very moderate salary, and aided only by two or three educational journals, have 
collected a choice library for themselves, and assisted school committees in making 
their selection of school books. American school books compare very favorably 
with similar publications in other countries, and this is due to the enterprise of our 
publishing houses, which enterprise involves an amount of foresight, care, and even 
temporary losses, of which readers generally have no conception. A mere passing 
through the premises of some of the leading school-book firms in Philadelphia, 
New York, or Boston, would fill the minds of most of our readers with astonish- 
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ment; and a short visit to the premises where sewing machines, philosophical 
instruments, school furniture, or furnaces are sold, awakens, generally, an interest 
in these implements and establishments unknown before. Experience has proved 
to us that a few lines of laudatory (attention-calling) phrases are less efficacious 
than pages full of advertised, solid testimony. 


An ExceLLent Succestion. — Mr. H. of H. writes us as follows :—“ Is there 
no one in Massachusetts sufficiently conversant with the subject to edit, in a credit- 
able manner, the educational writings of Horace Mann? Certainly there must be ; 
and, if the matter is not already in agitation, why not start it by mentioning it in 
the Teacher? I possess many of his writings, but in many shapes, — from articles 
scissored from the daily paper, to the volumes of Barnard’s Journal. An edition 
of his writings to which shall be prefixed a biography would be extremely wel- 
come to me, and would, I think, be hailed with delight by all educators. I would 
like to see his statue in front of the State House, when I next visit Boston; but, 
before that, let us have a more enduring monument in this edition of his works of 
which I speak.” 

WE send this number a week earlier than usual to our subscribers. The reason 
for this deviation will be obvious to some of our friends. Our August issue will 
be published about the middle of July, and will contain such programmes and an- 
nouncements of Teacher’s Meetings, as we shall receive. The American Institute 
of Instruction will hold its meeting in Boston. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. — 8. G. Goodrich, widely known as Peter Parley, died, in New York 
city, May 9th, aged sixty-seven. The whole number of his literary productions is 
more than one hundred and seventy, including a variety of educational juvenile, 
and miscellaneous works. He was, at one time,a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate; and, during the administration of President Fillmore, held the office of 
United States Consul at Paris. His excellent qualities of mind and heart had 
rendered him the object of general esteem. —~ Mr. R. H. Clarke, Principal of the 
Rochester Academy, has been engaged to take charge of the High School at Read- 
ing. Governor Briggs has declined the appointment to the chancellorship of 
the Madison University, at Hamilton, N. Y. Clarke Gayton Pickman, who 
died in Boston on May 11th, has bequeathed his large and valuable library to Har- 
vard College. In the Wade will case, which has been on trial at Lowell, a few 
weeks ago, the jury returned a verdict sustaining the will, which had been contested 
on the ground of alleged insanity of the testator. Munificent donations are thus 
secured to the Female Medical College and Tufts’ College. Rev. Theodore 
Parker died at Florence, in Italy, on May 10th. However widely he differed in 
doctrinal convictions from many around him, he is acknowledged to have gained a 
very high rank as a theologian, a scholar, a man, a philanthropist, and an educator. 
According to a statement in the Boston T'raveller, he has bequeathed his books to 
the city of Boston, to be deposited in the Public Library. This collection consists 
of more than 30,000 volumes, many of which were selected, by Mr. Parker, in 
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Europe, in years past. It is one of the most valuable private libraries in the coun- 
try; covers a wide range of subjects, and includes works in more than sixty differ- 
ent languages. ‘The works are generally in the best editions, and some of them 
are very old. 


MassacHusetts. — The citizens of Plymouth voted, at their last town-meeting, 
“that all the public schools shall be kept five whole days each week, instead of 
four whole days and two half days; and that the High School shall have one ses- 
sion only each day.” They also elected Mr. Charles Burton Superintendent of 
Public Schools, (salary $700); and appropriated $10,000 for schools. The 
last legislature granted $22,000 to the Wilbraham Academy, the payment being 
contingent upon a subscription to the same object to the amount of $30,000. Isaac 
Rich of Boston, and Lee Claflin of Hopkinton, having subscribed the required 
amount, the Executive Council has passed a warrant for the payment of the 
legislative appropriation. The subscription of $30,000 is to be used in the erec- 
tion of a boarding house. The annual examination at Dartmouth College will 
commence on July 16th, and continue through the week. On the 26th, the usual 
commencement exercises will be delivered. We learn that the Catholics in 
Boston and vicinity have raised upwards of $11,000, for the erection of a Catholic 
schoolhouse at the North End. Father Wiget, who caused the recent religious 
difficulties in several of our public schools, is at the head of the movement. A 
large portion of the money has been obtained from Catholic servant girls. 
P. R., a teacher in G., was fined $10 and costs, for beating one of his pupils with 
his ruler and fists. Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, Mass., is about to erect 
new buildings in that city, to be occupied for the manufacture of telescopes, in 
which art he stands unrivalled on this side of the Atlantic. An observatory, for 
astronomical purposes, will be connected with the new establishment. Messrs, 
Lowell Mason, William B. Bradbury, and G. F. Root, will hold Normal Musical 
Institutes at North Reading, commencing July 11th, and at Chicago, commencing 
September 12th; each term to continue six weeks, The exercises will, in a very 
general manner, be divided into four departments: the art of teaching; the prac- 
tice of music for the class, the choir, and the people ; cultivation of the voice; and 
harmony, and musical composition. A Ladies’ Medical Academy has been es- 
tablished in Boston. Its objects are: First, To promote a more extensive interest 
in the cause of female medical education, by giving an opportunity to all ladies 
with a taste for these studies to acquire the necessary information and training, free 
of charge. Second, To open rooms in a central location, where the poor could at 
all times get free medical advice, medicine, and attendance in certain cases. Lastly, 
To procure the services of really competent and experienced teachers. These 
objects have been accomplished, during the first term, at a very moderate cost ; 
many services having been rendered gratuitously ; and five ladies have received the 
degree of M. D. 


Marne. —The Maine Teacher copies an article from the Bethel Courier, headed 
“Superintendent of Common Schools,” from which we take the following passa- 
ges: 

“Our legislature may abolish the office of Superintendent. They may call it 
expensive. So is our State Prison. Our legislature will not wince at spending a 
hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of taking care of a few rogues, but, when 
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the question comes up, how shall we furnish instruction in the cheapest and most 
effectual manner for the poorest child in the State? men appear to be affected with 
a strange desire to use economy. But education cannot be cheated. A man or 
State may be niggard in regard to the education of their children, but they only 
cheat themselves. 

“ Opposition will show itself against the best man in the .State. Ignorance and 
knowledge will always be at war with each other. Agassiz, who refused the tempt- 
ing offer of a king, to go back to Europe, is held up to ridicule in his adopted State 
for attempting to illustrate some point of Natural History in a Teachers’ Institute, 
and Horace Mann was in constant warfare, though no man in America ever gave 
greater impulse to our common school system. 

The citizens of Bangor are about to erect a gymnasium for the accommodation of 
the youth of both sexes. Monson Academy was burned on April 7th.” 


VERMONT. — The late D. K. Smith, Esq., of Barre, headed his will by a bequest 
of $600 to J. S. Spaulding, and $600 to Barre Academy. After other bequests 
to individuals and societies, he willed the balance of his property, estimated at 
about $5,000, one-half to J. S. Spaulding, and one-half to Barre Academy. This 
bequest is an honor to the sound judgment of the donor, a testimony to the long 
and faithful services of a brother teacher, and a welcome aid to a deserving institu- 
tion, 

RuoveE IsLanp. — The Editor of the R. I. Schoolmaster concludes a very able 
article on Primary School Teachers, as follows: “ Here then is the remedy. It is 
easily told — we fear, not so easily effected. Pay the teacher of the primary school 
as much as, or more than, the teachers of other grades. Make it honorable to teach 
a primary school. Call it the highest grade as it is. Visit it. Then teachers will 
have to instruct the little children. Then the best teachers will be found in that 
grade of schools. Then all the grades will be better. Then our whole system 
will be speedily perfected.” ——-The Friends’ Boarding School, in Providence, has 
recently erected two large and well furnished gymnasia, one for each department. 
There is also a gymnasium for the pupils of the High School; and even the corpo- 
ration of Brown University will soon erect a building for the physical exercise of 
the students. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — At a convention of the Directors of the Common Schools of 
York County, held May 7th, Dr. A. R. Blair was re-elected as County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools for three years, with an annual salary of $1,000. 


INDIANA. — The boys in a District School in Union County demanded of the 
teacher that he should “ stand treat ” on New Years’day. Herefused. They then 
cut a hole in the ice, and ducked him. He sued them, and each boy was fined 
five dollars. 


New Jersey. — The following is an abstract from the annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of the Public Schools, presented to the Legislature a few 
weeks ago: “The school system of New Jersey embraces the Normal and Model 
Schools at Trenton; the Farnum Preparatory School, at Beverly; and 1,690 Pub- 
lic Schools established in the various cities and townships of the State. The Nor- 
mal School is reported to be more prosperous than ever before, and the number 
of pupils greater, being 140 at the last term; and 216 have been sent out for ser- 
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vice as teachers. In the Model School, the average attendance is 215. The whole 
number of pupils registered was 131,748; average attendance, 65,475. Total 


amount of money raised, $550,732 45. The School Fund, January 1, was 441,769, 
being an increase of $10,474. 


Iowa. — An amendment to the school law has been passed by the Legislature, 
which refers the choice of school books to the local authorities. The selection was 
made formerly by the State Board of Education. Another amendment appropri- 
ates a sum, not exceeding fifty dollars, annually, for a Teachers’ Institute in any 
county in which at least thirty teachers desire to assemble for such purpose. 


MicHiGan. — The Normal] School building, which has been rebuilt since the fire 
in October last, was re-dedicated, with appropriate services, on the tenth of April. 


The summer term opened on the day of the dedication, with a large body of 
students. 


Onto. —THE Onto EpucaTIONAL MONTHLY — successor to the Ohio Journal 
of Education, is a highly interesting periodical. The thirty-two pages of its May 
issue are filled with valuable and original matter. The publisher offers liberal in- 


ducements to clubs. We take the following remarks from an article headed, 
“ Our School Accounts Posted” : 


“ If we look at the State as a whole, and at the general expression of popular 
opinion in regard to school matters, we see nothing which should discourage an 
who are not constitutionally faint-hearted. It is true that our Library Law has 
been repealed, but the causes which led to this action were shown, in our last num- 
ber, not to be prophetic of further mutilations of our school law. ‘Ihe bill to abol- 
ish the office of School Commissioner was voted down by ten to one; and the vari- 
ous other measures which were introduced for the purpose of crippling our school 
operations, meta similar fate. Excepting the Library Repeal, not a single act was 
se which the friends of education can regret. The law authorizing Boards of 

ucation to condemn sites for schoolhouses, is one of high importance and value. 

There never has been a time, when the indications of popular interest were more 
decided than at present. Notwithstanding the severity of the financial pressure, in 
all parts of the State, fine schoolhouses are in progress of erection, and teachers of 
the highest qualifications are in demand. Our Normal Schools are largely attended, 
and Teachers’ Institutes are popular and prosperous. 

We are aware that there are localities in which educational movements are ex- 
periencing some hindrances. Opposition has become incorporated and deter- 
mined. ‘This is true, so far as we are informed, only in certain of our smaller 
cities. But, even in these cases, the opposition is not to what are termed common 
schools, but to high schools, and the office of Superintendent. We are decidedly 
in favor of high departments in our graded schools, and for more reasons than we 
can now take time to state. We believe them worth more than they cost; but it 
must be acknowledged that they sometimes cost enough to justify a little grumbling. 
We have known high schools of thirty pupils to cost more than three common 
schools of two hundred pupils. A good superintendent costs as much as four 
common teachers. Not appreciating the importance of the high school and super- 
intendent, many have urged that they be dispensed with. But, thus far, no seri- 
ous evils have resulted from this movement. Not a high school, so far as we 
know, has been given up; not a superintendent dismissed. Should money matters 
become more easy, we shall soon cease to hear of these matters. Our schools cost 
the people four millions of dollars annually, and for this, and for other purposes, 
the burden of taxation, during these hard times, is severely felt.” 

“It is our opinion that a chief cause for discouragement in regard to educational 
interests, is found in the fact that our State Teachers’ Association has almost en- 
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tirely ceased to be a power for good. Once it flourished like the bay tree ; but, for 
the last few years, it has withered like the fig-tree which Jesus cursed. In its earlier 
days, it worked with a will, and accomplished much good. But, of late, it has 
done little, except once a year, to make a public exhibition of premature age and 
feebleness. It may be well to inquire the cause of this decline and decay. 

When the Association undertook the establishment, endowment, and manage- 
ment of a Normal School, it assumed very heavy pecuniary responsibilities. The 
trustees were mostly teachers, scattered from Dan to Beersheba, i. ¢., from Ashta- 
bula to Cincinnati. They could not often meet for the transaction of business, and 
the institution was left to drift with adverse currents. Debts accumulated, and 
the cry “Give! give!” was continually heard at all meetings of the Association. 
This remorseless dunning at length became a disagreeable amusement to many of 
our teachers, whose salaries left them no surplus funds. They found little pleas- 
ure and less profit in such meetings, and abandoned the Association. Other causes 
may have operated to this end, but pecuniary embarrassment has been the chief 
trouble.” 

“ We trust that our State Association is about to arise and come up to the help 
of our school system. The causes of its backset no longer exist. It has no 
Normal School to provide for—no Journal to support. Both Hopedale and the 
Monthly depend upon Providence and themselves for a living. Both are better 
off without than with the guardianship of the Association, and that, in turn, is bet- 
ter off without their care. 

The next meeting of the Association will, we trust, be of interest and profit to 
all who attend. It will be held in the central and pleasant city of Newark.” 


The grounds about Antioch College are to be laid out in the finest style of land- 
scape gardening, according to a plan drawn up bya gentleman from Boston, well 
versed in the business. Commencement was to occur on June 20th. Twenty- 
one gentlemen and seven ladies constitute the graduating class. 


New York. — Mr. Matthew Vassar has determined to establish and endow an 
institution for the education of young women in a course of study similar to that 
pursued in the leading colleges, to be located in Poughkeepsie, and to be called the 
Vassar Female College. From the last Report of the Hon, H. Van Duck, New 
York State Superintendent of Public Instruction, we make the following extract : 


“Twenty-three schools for Indian children are now in operation in various sec- 
tions of the State. Though laboring under the disadvantage of teaching a lan- 
guage diverse from that usually employed by the pupils, they are making satisfac- 
tory progress. Several of the schools are under the direction of native teachers, 
who discharge their duties with a fidelity and ability highly creditable. Did the 
funds provided by the State warrant such an expenditure, a number more might 
be qualified for this duty, and thus afford additional incentives to improvement, 
as well as enable them to render valuable service to their race. The expenditures 
during the last fiscal year, for teachers’ wages, books, repairs of schoo|houses, super- 
intendence, etc., have amounted to $4,742 88. Additional accommodations are 
required in several sections: and a strong desire for educational privileges is becom- 
ing more prevalent, especially among those who have heretofore looked upon the 
instruction of their children with disfavor, as calculated to draw them away from 
the faith and practices of their fathers. 


A Dark Spor in New York Ciry.— A Report made some time ago to the 
Trustees of the Five Points House of Industry, by Mr. Halliday, shows that, on 
the block where the house is located, there are 46 front and 13 rear buildings, 
which contain 382 families, and 1,520 persons, viz. : 906 adults, and 614 children ; 
of these, are 812 Irish; 218 Germans; 160 Italians; 159 Poles; 12 French; 
9 English ; 7 Portuguese; 2 Welsh; and 10 Americans; besides 36 colored per- 
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sons. Roman Catholic families, 1,062; Jewish, 287; Protestants, 113. Out of 
the 614 children, but 166 attend school; and, of the adults, 605 can neither 
read nor write. The number of prostitutes is about 50, and are nearly all Irish 
and colored, not a white American. The number of floors in the 59 buildings, is 
171, having 738 rooms, arranged into 381 apartments. In many instances, two 
families occupy one suit of apartments, and, in several cases, three Italian families, 
consisting of from 10 to 15 persons, were found occupying a small room for all 
purposes except sleeping, the bedroom being only 8 by 10 feet. In one case, 
11 adults and 9 children were found in an apartment but sufficient for four per- 
sons. ‘There are 33 basement tenants, most of them 8 or 10 feet below the side- 
walk. Liquor is sold in at least twenty places. One of these, corner of Cow Bay 
and Worth Street, is represented as the most infamous den on earth, except its 
duplicate at Crown’s Corner, opposite. On Sunday, January 22d, between 10 and 
3 o'clock, 547 persons entered the first place, and 509 the other, making in all, 
1,054, viz.: Men, 450; women, 445; boys, 82; girls, 68. Many, of course, en- 
tered more than once, and were counted each time. ‘The entire assessed value of 
the property, (not including the house,) is $176,300, and the gross rental is 
$31,103 44. The assessed value of one building, is $7,800, and it is rented for 
$135 25 per month. In one house on Centre Street, the property is assessed at 
$4,000; the owner rents it for $500; the tenant sublets it for $68 50 per 
month, or $822 per year. Of the persons in the houses, 550 were under 15 years 
of age; 143 between 15 and 20; 350 between 20 and 30; 195 between 30 and 
40; 125 between 40 and 50; 55 between 50 and 60; 35 between 60 and 70; 
1 of 72; 1 of 74; 1 of 82; and 1 of 100. 


Mr. JoHN PERLEY, of Georgetown, recently deceased at New York, bequeathed 
the sum of $40,000 to the town of Georgetown, for a free school, to be called the 
Perley School. —— The New York Tribune says: “The Webster and Worcester 
Fight of the Dictionaries rages here with so much fierceness, that comparatively — 
little attention is paid to the forthcoming edition of “Dr. Johnson’s English 
Dictionary,” on which Dr. Latham, the well known philologer and ethnologist, 
has been engaged for some years for Messrs. Longman. £1,600, or $8,000, was 
the editor’s compensation at first agreed upon; but, from the unexpected time 
required, this is probably increased. It will be published in parts, and may soon 
be looked for. 

NortH CaRoLina.— According to the General Superintendent’s Report for 
1859, the whole white population of the State is possibly from five hundred and 
seventy-five to five hundred and eighty-five thousand. There are, in the State, 
from 222,000 to 230,000 children between the age of 6 and 21 years, and of these 
at least 175,000 attend the Common Schools. The average length of the schools 
was about four months, and the average salary of teachers, at least $28 per month, 
a material advance on former prices, There were, in 78 counties, 2,758 schools, 
and, according to the imperfect returns, there were licensed teachers: Males, 
1,843: Females, 156; and 67 whose sex is not distinguished. The whole amount 
of taxes reported in 59 counties, was $73,160 194; and the reported receipts of 
school moneys (State aid) for 70 counties, amount to $379,842 614. Great efforts 
have been made to induce the Legislature to place the North Carolina Journal of 


Education, in the hands of every district committee in the State.. 
21 
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MississtpPI.— The Board of Trustees of the University of Mississippi held an 
extraordinary session on March Ist, for the purpose of investigating the following 
charges preferred against the President of the Institution, F. A. P. Barnard, by 
Dr. H. R. Branham : 


Ist. That Dr. Barnard offered the statement of a negro as evidence against a 
student of the University, (Mr. Humphreys.) 2d. That, after the Faculty refused 
to sustain the charge upon the testimony adduced, Dr. Barnard, without the 
authority of the Faculty, wrote to his guardian a letter, which resulted in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Humphreys from the University. 3d. That Dr. Barnard interposed 
and objected to Mr. Humphreys’ readmission into the University at the opening 
of the next session, and thus prevented his return. 


The examination of witnesses lasted two days, after which the Board rendered 
their decision, which was that of acquittal. 

The Oxford Mercury states that the “feeling of the citizens amounts to a perfect 
storm of indignation against the Northern born Professors engaged in the Institu- 
tion, while not a few impugn the motives of the Trustees.” Several Professors sent 
their resignation to Governor Pettees on the 5th of March, which left only one 
Southerner in the Faculty — Prof. J. M. Phipps. 


GrorGIA. — From the Governor’s last message, we learn that only from one 
hundred and two counties, school reports have been received. Whole number of 
children between the ages of 8 and 18 — 107,825. Number between 8 and 18 
taught in 1859 — 67,155; total of all persons taught, 79,922; of these 45,090 are 
males, and 34,832 are females. Whole number of males taught in the elementary 
branches, 29,238; number of females, 22,681. Whole number of males taught 
the higher branches, 8,032; females, 7,613. Average tuition, per annum, in the 
elementary branches, $15 50; in the higher branches, $2600. Whole number of 
schoolhouses, 1,775 ; number of schools, 1,777. Number of Methodist Male Col- 
leges, 4; in which there have been taught 358 pupils; Methodist Female Col- 
leges, 4; pupils, 524; Baptist Male Colleges, 3; pupils, 297; Baptist Female 
Colleges, 4; pupils, 322; Presbyterian Male Colleges, 1; pupils, 97; Presbyterian 
Female Colleges, 3; pupils, 325; Colleges and High Schools, not sectarian, male, 
16; pupils, 773; females, 16; pupils, 1,222; number of Academies, 57. Out of 
the one hundred and two counties, 99 have appointed boards to examine teachers, 
and 1,297 teachers have passed an examination. 

The existence of most of the schools depends mainly on the annual distributions 
from the State Treasury, and in thirty counties no additional school-tax was raised 
during the last year. Thirty-four counties raised, for schoo] purposes, the aggre- 
gate amount of $64,997, a sum less than five per cent. upon the State tax. It is 
proposed to alter the laws, so that the governor can withhold, from each county in 
the State, after this year, its proportion of the State fund, till its proper authorities 
shall have levied and collected a tax of at least twenty-five per cent. upon the 
State tax, to be added to the amount which it receives from the State for educational 
purposes. The message closes its educational section as follows: “Probably, no 
State in the Union is now in a condition to do so much for the advancement of 
education, with so little of the burdens of taxation to her people. The incomes 
from her public property, if wisely expended, will enable her to build up a magnif- 
icent school fund, while her people pay a smaller tax than the people of any State 
in the Union.” 
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New Hampsutre. — The Teachers’ Conventions or Institutes have been abolish- 
ed, and an appropriation has been made to several academies and seminaries, in 
consideration of which they are to sustain a normal department for two terms in 
the year, under the general direction of the Superintendent of Education. The 
April number of the V. H. Journal of Education, in an article headed “ Make 
Yourself Worth More,” says : 

“ Teachers’ wages are low enough, but, if we examine our common schools, we 
shall find that most teachers get all they earn. They are worth little because they 
never tried to be worth much. ‘They cannot take a Teacher’s Journal, because they 
could not afford it. They cannot write for one — they are not used to composing. 
They cannot go to teachers’ meetings or Institutes, that takes time and money. 
They cannot own the books which will give them solid learning; their wages require 
them to economize. There is a plausibility in this reasoning, but it is short-sighted. 
A man must serve his apprenticeship to any trade, and, during his first few months 
or years, must give his time in order to secure his trade. Those who stint them- 
selves in means of self-improvement save a few dollars at the outset, but lose the 
chanee of going up higher. It is a false economy, sure to end in mediocrity or in- 
feriority. 

The movement recently made in Massachusetts leads us to hope that teaching may 
become a regular profession, and that we may have licensed teachers as well as licen- 
sed preachers. Let this occur, and the salaries of teachers will be sure to rise; for 
a more thorough education of teachers would lead them to value their services 
higher. It would keep out the ignorant and the undeserving, who get schools by under- 
bidding, and degrade the profession by their incapacity. ‘There must be a vast im- 
provement in public sentiment, before such a movement could be properly appre- 
ciated, but teachers ought to be in the van of public sentiment on such matters, 
and it is their duty to lead the way.” 


CALIFORNIA. — The Pacific, a weekly paper, very ably conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Warren, in an article headed “ Better Days By-and-By,” says: “It needs but 
a few strokes to paint an intensely dismal picture of California. The most hopeful 
look on with fear. Weare getting worse and worse. Since October last, dark 
clouds have thrown their pall upon us, and more are gathering from the East and 
West. 

“ A judge of the Supreme Court murdered a United States Senator. The legis- 
lature passed a law for his relief, virtually to ignore the claims of justice. His trial 
is postponed for the next term, and the ermined duellist is off for Carson. There 
is nota soul in California that dreams that so much as a hair of his head is in 
danger. The atrocious massacres of Indians committed in the name of the State — 
converting our ‘Mendocino war’ into wanton slaughtering of human beings — 
the Humboldt foray of inhuman tigers, leaping in midnight darkness on helpless, 
utterly helpless, women and children, nor staying in their riot till the blood of one 
hundred and seventy, or more, slaked their fiendish thirst. This alone lifts an 
awful cloud above us, and in it most surely slumbers, (how soon to burst forth we 
know not,) the justice of Him to whom innocent blood never cries in vain. Our 
acts of oppression, and cruelty even, in numberless instances, towards the Chinese, 
add a long, dark list of deeds to our shame and dishonor. In the halls of the Cap- 
itol, Assemblyman Bell is shot and knifed till he dies, for no offence; the odor of 
corruption is rank all through the precincts of the Senate and the Assembly; the 
petitions of thousands for a Sabbath law, not for the first time, or second or third 
time, utterly disregarded —one pulpit saying amen to its rejection — we have 
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not the heart to say a word about our over-full prisons, our intemperance, divorce 
laws, nameless legion of crimes; the picture is dark enough without it.” —— An 


Organic Basis of the College of California was adopted by the Board of ‘Trustees 
on March Ist. It is as follows: 


“THe COLLEGE oF CALIFORNIA is an institution designed by its founders to 
furnish the means of a thorough and comprehensive education, under the pervading 
influence and spirit of the Christian religion. 

“The bonds which unite its friends and patrons are a Catholic Christianity; a 
common interest in securing the highest educational privileges for youth ; the com- 
mon sympathy of educated and scientific men, and a common interest in the promotion 
of the highest welfare of the State, as fostered and secured by the diffusion of 
sound and liberal learning. 

“In accordance with these considerations, and in order that the institution may 
never come under the control of Church or State, or any branch of the one or de- 
nomination of the other, they adopt the following OrGanic RuLes, and to the 
observance thereof they publicly commit themselves, and, so far as is in their power, 
they commit their successors to the end of time. 

“ Rute I. Such Trustees shall be elected, from time to time, as shall fairly and 
coma represent the patrons and contributors to the funds of the Institution, pro- 
vided, 

1. A majority of them shall always be members of evangelical Christian churches, 
and 

2. Not more than one-fourth of the actual members be of one and the same 
Christian denomination. 

“ KULE IL. In the election of Professors, preference shall always be given to men 
of Christian character, and the President and a majority of the faculty shall be 
members of evangelical Christian churches. 


“ RULE ILI, Founders of Professorships shall have the privilege of naming them, 
and defining the branches of learning to which they shall belong, and prescribing 


the religious belief of the incumbents, subject always to the acceptance of the Board 
of Trustees.” 


ENGLAND. — Oxford University seems to be very prosperous this year. Its 
Calendar for 1860 shows an increase in the number of students, (399 in 1859, and 
419 in 1860); of Bachelors of Arts, (277 against 300,) and of members of Convo- 
cation, (3,659 against 3,828). —— A meeting has been held in Derry, Ireland, for 
the purpose of codperating with the Ulster National Education Society in up- 
holding the principle of national education, and opposing denominational grants in 
Ireland. The Bishop of Derry and Raphee declined to take part in the proceed- 
ings, because he is a commissioner of national education; but he expressed his 
approval of the “ good and righteous cause ;” for he said he was thoroughly per- 
suaded that the national system has already been productive of great good to the 
country at large, and that it is founded on the righteous principle of “ doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us.” 


BeLcium. — Mr. Rogier, Minister of the Interior and of Public Instruction, an- 
nounced to the House of Representatives, during a debate on the subject of public 
instruction, that it was the intention of the government to increase the professors’ 
salaries, with a view to raising the standard of studies, and to induce learned 
foreigners to repair to that country. 


Russia. — The University of Moscow, founded in 1755, celebrated its annual 


festival January 24th. It has four faculties: History and Philology, Natural Phil- 
osophy and Mathematics, Law, and Medicine, and employs sixty-one professors 
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and lecturers. The number of the students is 1,643, of whom 58 belong to the 
first, 274 to the second, 412 to the third, and 899 to the fourth faculty. It appears 
by this statement that the study of Medicine is the most, and that of Philology the 
least attended. Besides these, 225 more young people have the right to visit the 
lectures ; 120 of the students pursue their studies at the expense of the State; 
115 at the expense of different institutions ; 20 have free stipends from the Univer- 
sity; all the rest have to pay fifty silver rubles yearly. The Emperor has 
ordered the establishment of six schools in six different places in the Caucasus, and 
has decided that the Russian language, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
drawing, shall be taught them. He has also decided that, in each school, there 
shall be 420 pupils — 245 of them to be maintained at the expense of the State, 
and 150 of those 245 to be natives, the remainder children of Russian functionaries. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Epes SARGENT’s STANDARD SERIES OF READERS, comprising the following: 
The Standard Fifth Reader, 480 pp. The Fourth Reader, 336 pp. The Third 
Reader, 216 pp. The Second Rteader, 216 pp. The First Renter, 120 pp. 
The Standard Primer, 72 pp. The Standard Speller, 168 pp. Sargent’s 


Smaller Speller, 72 pp. Sargent’s Six School Charts. Boston: John L, Sho- 
rey, 13 Washington Street. 


The importance of a School Reader can hardly be over-estimated. The teach- 
er’s preparation at home, and his work at school, is made more or less interesting 
and fruitful by the book he is to use; and neither pen nor tongue has pictured 
sufficiently the silent but potent effects, for good or evil, that are produced in the 
pupil’s heart and mind by the frequent readirg of select pieces. Such importance 
is increased when a Series of Readers is introduced into a graded school. Then 
the peculiarities of one author are transplanted, imperceptibly, and to some extent, 
into hundreds or thousand of pupils. If such books are announced, on their title- 
pages, as “ Standard Readers,” then the critic has a right to expect the highest 
degree of perfection thus far obtained. 

The aim of Sargent’s Readers is the true one. All the faculties of the pupil are 
taken into consideration, and receive proper nourishment. The moral tone of the 
pieces we have read is unexceptionable, and the different branches of the intellect 
find just what is needed in their various stages of development. The author has 
also well observed the line of demarcation that should distinguish a “ Reader” from 
a “Speaker,” or a “ Grammar.” Combinations of reading with other branches may 
be well for district schools, where the “ Reader ” is a sort of store, in which all the 
necessaries of life may be had at short notice. In a graded school, however, we go 
for a separation of the different branches, and regard it as the duty of teacher and 
pupil to connect in the mind what is separated by books. 

We like the method of Sargent’s Readers. Thoughts are first awakened or sug- 
gested by pictures, and then expressed in words. The sentences in the Primer and 
First Reader are simple, without being silly; suggestive, without explaining too 
much ; and strictly moral, without tasking a child’s patience with soft phrases, so 
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often found in juvenile books. The cuts are distinct enough for little children, are 
carefully selected from the small circle of a child’s experience, and appear always 
in close connection with the words, It would have been an improvement of the 
Primer, if at least some of the “ words to be learnt before letters ” had been accom- 
panied by cuts. The picture of a boy would have suggested and assisted in remem- 
bering the words “ girl ” and “man; ” and one cut might have represented “ cat,” 
“ mat,” and “rat.” As it is, the Primer presents, first, on four pages, not less than 
112 words, printed in squares, without any logical connection and similarity of 
sounds or letters. ‘The School Charts, intended for classes, to be used before the 
Primer, or, in part, simultaneously with it, are made up on the same plan. No, 2 
contains 84 words, and No. 3 not less than 60. If pictures are good for beginners, 
let them be used. A lady teacher, who uses these tablets in her school, had two 
side-boards divided by lines into 84 and 60 squares. She had selected appropriate 
cuts, had them colored, and then pasted them into squares which corresponded to 
those containing nouns. ‘The results were so satisfactory that, during the second 
term, she put into many of the empty squares such cuts as were suggestive of old, 
eat, go, get, etc., till finally a little girl brought her 25-cent daguerreotype, to be 
put into the “ I square.” 

From the Second to the Fifth Reader, each book contains, in the first part, a 
concise statement of the rules and principles to which the scholar’s attention is to 
be directed while using the second part. Frequent references, given in figures, 
enable the pupil to avoid common errors in studying his lesson, and lead him to 
the habit of thinking for himself before referring to a dictionary. 

The great and continued demand for Sargent’s Series is a pretty sure indication 
of its value. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH Composition, Grammatical, Rhetorical, Logical, and Prac- 


tical. Prepared for Academies and Schools. By JAMEs R. Boyp, A. M. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. For sale by Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 


This treatise claims to contain, in its 400 pages, the excellencies of similar works 
which have preceded it. Beginning with very simple exercises, it introduces, grad- 
ually, more difficult topics, till at last it suffices all the ordinary wants of an academ- 
ical education. We like the order in which the topics are presented, the precision 
of its definitions and explanations, and its practical exercises. It will certainly not 
be the fault of this book if those who use it fall short of just expectations. 


Harper’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for June, is an excellent number. We only 
mention, among others, the articles: A Summer in New England; Ancient Mon- 
uments in the United States; Insects belonging to the Cotton Plant; and The 
First Overland Trip to California, The Editor’s Drawer, and nine cuts presenting 
the results of Phrenological Examinations, by Professor Bumps, furnish fun for a 
whole month. 

Tue NaTIONAL Crisis. An Antidote to Abolition Fanaticism, Treason and Sham 
Philanthropy. Semi-Monthly. 25 cts. per vol. THEoPHILUS Fiske, Editor. 
Washington, 1860. 

In order to feel perfectly safe in these times of danger, we took a small dose of 
this antidote the other day. It proved too strong, however, for our feeble consti- 
tution, and we shall prefer, on our part, and for the next six months, genuine dis- 
ease to quack medicine. 
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THe Printer: a Monthly Newspaper, devoted to the interests of the “ Art Pre- 
servative of all Arts.” New York: Henry & Greason, Publishers. $1.00 a 
year. 


Vol. I closes with the May number. The samples, cuts and advertisements, in 
the last twelve numbers, have alone been worth to us, more than double the sub- 
scription price. Its leading articles have been instructive and interesting. 


Crass Book or Botany. Being Outlines of the Structure, Physiology, and Clas- 
sification of Plants: with a Flora of all Plants of the United States and Canada. 
By ALpHonso Woop, A. M. New York: A. 3. Barnes & Burr. Boston: 
Brown & Taggard. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1845. Since that time, the author 
has spared neither pains nor expense to increase the value of this Class-Book, which 
now is adapted to the students’ use from Quebec to New Orleans, and from St. 
Paul to St. Augustine. The 174 pages before us form about one-fourth of the 
entire work, and the remaining portions will be issued as speedily as possible. A 
cursory examination leads us to expect much. The illustrations are carefully 
chosen, numerous, and well executed. We reserve further remarks for a future 
number, in which the whole work will be reviewed. 

CuILp’s Book or Naturat History. Illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, and 


Mineral Kingdoms; with Application to the Arts. By M. M. CarLt. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 


This little work has been prepared, obviously, with a great deal of care, and 
offers much valuable material for oral exercises to live teachers. But we object to 
the introduction of many foreign words, and to the use of the catechetic form, when 
used in the wrong place. The “Preface” and “Explanation of the Plan” are 
good enough, but too general, and stand in no closer relationship to the body of 
this book, than they would if they had been printed as the first pages of a primer, 
or a mental arithmetic. 


THe April number of “ T'he American Journal of Insanity, Utica, N. Y., State 
Lunatic Asylum,” closes the sixteenth volume, and contains valuable articles, of 
which we mention: The Esthetics of Suicide; Shakspeare as a Physiologist and 
Psychologist; and Establishments for the Insane in France. 


THE Primary Instructor, a Quick Method of Teaching Reading, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, Composition, Construction, and all the Arithmetical Tables, 
without the aid of Books or Charts. Patented Feb. 21, 1860. By H. B. 
Brown, Huntington, Long Island, New York. 

A long title for a little pamphlet of eight pages. ‘The patented “ Primary 
Instructor” seems to be an ingenious contrivance, based on laws and facts general- 
ly known. We do not intend, however, to let the “cat out of the bag,” and refer 
our curious readers to the inventor for further information. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. Conducted by Proressors B, 
SILLman, Sen. and Jr., and James D. Dana. No. 87. May. New Haven. 
This valuable number concludes Vol. XXIX. At the close of Vol. XXX., 

November 1860, an Alphabetical and Analytical Index will be prepared to the ten 

volumes of this Journal completed by that number. This Index will be issued to 

all subscribers with the number for January, 1861, and may also be ordered 
separately, 
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Moore’s RuraL New YORKER is making its regular appearance every week. 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Life, Literature, Science, Education, and News of 
the Day, are treated with great ability. Most of the matter is original. The typo- 
graphical appearance seems to be improving with every quarter. 


THE WASHINGTONIAN, a Weekly Journal, devoted to the Cause of Temperance, 
is published in Boston. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 

THe MATHEMATICAL MontHLy. Edited by J. D. Runktz, Cambridge, Mass. 
Published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York. $3.00 a year. 

Eight numbers of the second volume have been issued, and bear testimony that 
this Journal maintains the high standard of the first year. The professional adept 
and the mathematical amateur will find it alike instructive and interesting. 

A New Latin-ENGLisH Scnoot LEXICON, on the basis of the Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr, C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D. Late Adjunct-Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College, and A. J. Scnem, A. M. 

d Mod 


Professor of Hebrew an ern Languages in Dickinson College. Philadel- 
phia: Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This Lexicon is specially adapted to the wants of students in their preparatory 
and College course. What they want is clearly and concisely given; what they 
do not want, and seldom use, is omitted. 

Home AnD CoLteGE. A Public Address delivered in the Hall of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, March 8th, 1860. By F. D. HUNTINGTON, preacher 


to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Col- 
lege. Boston: Crosby, Nichols. Lee & Co, 


All who are interested in College life, will thank both the author and the pub- 
lisher for this very excellent little book. 
THe TEACHER’s ASSISTANT, OR Hints AND METHODS IN ScHOOL DISCIPLINE 


AND InstruUCTION. By CHARLES NoRTHEND, A. M., Author of “ The Teacher 
and Parent,” etc. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 


This book should not be “on the shelves” of every teacher’s library; it should 
be in his hand, and head, and daily life. No teacher can carefully peruse it with- 
out being made a better teacher. Its suggestions are the life experience of one of 
our best educators. Young teachers will find them especially valuable. 

The Schoo] Commissioner of Ohio has ordered one thousand copies of this excel- 
lent book, for the school libraries of that state. 

MITCHELL’s New National Map, exhibiting the Untrep States, NortH AMER- 
1cA, British Provinces, SANDWICH ISLANDS, MEXICO, AND CENTRAL AMER- 


1cA, CUBA AND OTHER West InpIA IsLANDs. Philadelphia: S. Augustus 
Mitchell. 


It is a sufficient pledge for the fidelity and beauty of this Map, to say that Mr. 
Mitchell made it. It is brought down to the present time, giving all the new 
States and Territories, commercial routes, overland mail route, etc., etc. It should 
be in every schoolroom, and in every family. 

THE Power OF RELIGION ON THE MIND; exemplified in the testimonies and 
experience of persons distinguished by their greatness, learning, or virtue. By 


LINDLEY MURRAY, author of an English Grammar, etc., etc. New York: 8. 
S. & W. Wood. 


By a provision in Mr. Murray’s will, this book (of 372 pages) is furnished to 
schools at the low price of twenty-five cents. It contains brief sketches of the lives 
of nearly one hundred men and women, who have become historical. 





